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covers in the individual. The State was merely the citizen
writ large. Philosophers represented the wisdom of the
State, warriors its courage, the mob its passions, which were
to be kept under due control. In the harmony of these
various members lies justice, the goal and object of its con-
stitution. All education is to be controlled by the State.
Even marriages are to be directed by it. Children are to
remain in the family till the $nd of the sixth year, but even
them their rfurture and direction is carefully prescribed.
They are to be taught morality by myths and tales. Plato
considers the cardinal virtues of conduct to be : honour
to parents, love of fellow-citizens, courage, truthfulness,
self-control; * and he evidently considers the education of
character to be more important than the usual rudiments
of technical education, reading, writing, and arithmetic.
From the seventh year the child belongs to the State.
Till the tenth year the training is to be principally in
gymnastic, which is, however, to be continued through
the whole life. From the tenth to the thirteenth year
the Siild is taught to read and write; from the four-
teenth to fijp sixteenth he learns poetry and music.
Plato's sense of the* importance of music has been
already mentioned, but we may here emphasise the close
connection which he sees between it and the stability of
order in the State. * The introduction of a new kind of
music/ he says, 'must be shunned as imperilling the
whole State, since styles of music are never disturbed
without affecting the most important political institutions/
' It is here in music that our guardians should erect their
guard house, for it is here that lawlessness easily creeps
in unawares, in the guise of amusement and professing
to do no mischief. Gradually gaining a lodgment, it
quietly insinuates itself into manners and customs.
1 Hellemca, p. 97.